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A Little Sermon for Prohibitionists 


President Hoover’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment is getting down to work. The chairman, George 
W. Wickersham, who was attorney general in the Taft 
cabinet, and who is reported as not being personally 
convinced of prohibition, is taking his duties seriously. 
Governor Roosevelt of New York, himself likewise not 
a prohibitionist, read to the recent conference of gov- 
ee the following strong words from Mr. Wicker- 
sham: : 

“President Hoover in his inaugural address em- 
phasized the need of an urgent respect for law and the 
improved treatment of crime and criminals. In his 
address to the commission on its organization he said: 
‘A nation does not fall from its growth in wealth or 
power, but no nation can for long survive failure of its 
citizens to respect and obey the laws which they them- 
selves make, nor can it survive a decadence of the 
moral and spiritual contracts that are the basis of re- 
spect for laws, nor from neglect to organize itself. 
To defeat crime and the corruption that flows from it, 
he expresses the hope that the commission shall secure 
an accurate determination of the effect and cause, fol- 


lowing them with constructive, courageous conclusions - 


which will bring public understanding and command 
public support of its conclusions. In a previous state- 
ment to the press, the President stated that the pur- 
pose of the commission was to examine and critically 
consider the entire Federal machinery of justice, a re- 
construction of its functions, simplification of its pro- 
cedure, the provision of additional special tribunals 
and better selection of juries, the moral, effective or- 


ganization of our agency of investigation and prose- 
eution. It would also naturally include consideration’ 


3 of the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
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LINCOLN ON 
OBEDIENCE TO LAW 

Abraham Lincoln said, “Let every American, every 
lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the country, and 
never to tolerate their violation by others. As the 
patriots of ’76 rallied to the support of the Declaration 
of Independence, so to the support of the Constitution 
and laws let every American pledge his life, his prop- 
erty and his sacred honor—let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his own and chil- 
dren’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in semi- 
naries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling-books, and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and en- 
forced in courts of justice. And in short, let it be- 
come the political religion of the nation; and let the 
young and old, the rich and poor, the grave and gay 
of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions, sac- 
rifice unceasingly upon its altars.” 


OuRS A GOVERNMENT 
oF LAW 


Laws are the ties that bind the citizens of our nation 
into a common bond. Through laws we keep public 
order, restrain those who would do evil to their fellows, 
curb the rapacious, fix rules for living together and 
reduce the friction that always arises where human 
beings of strong desires jostle one another. 

This is a government of law. There is no supreme 
will that can impose itself upon the people—they are 
‘their own masters. Once men exclaimed, ‘God pity the 
nation that has an ignorant sovereign.” In America 
the people are sovereign; much more is the pity if 
they are ignorant and selfish and lawless. 

Our laws are of our own making. We elect the legis- 
lators and if they make poor or bad laws, it is ours to 
rebuke them and send men up to their places who will 
do better. It is often said that our laws are as good 
as we deserve because we make them ourselves. This 
is true in the long run. For a time self-seeking poli- 
ticians may get a place and abuse their trust; that is 
inescapable in a democracy. But if we do not find them 
out and elect patriotic public servants in their places, 
that is our fault. 
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Most of our laws are good. Perhaps we make too 
many—that tendency is a tribute to our faith in dem- 
ocratic government—but in the long run we manage 
very well to keep the good and to repeal the wrong 
ones. This we will do so long as we take an interest in 
politics, keep the freedom of speech and assembly, vote 
regularly and do our best to put our country before 
party or selfish interest, and act as patriotic in civil 
matters as we do when a war is on. 


ENFORCE OR 
REPEAL 

It is easy to make laws; it is not so easy to enforce 
them. Sometimes legislatures make laws because they 
think it is good politics and do not expect them to be 
enforced. No law should be made that cannot be en- 
forced ; it breeds lawlessness to take a law lightly and 
to leave it a dead letter. Laws should be either obeyed 
or repealed. 

When we want a law on moral questions, we should 
see to it that there is a public opinion educated to ask 
for it and to demand its enforcement. In a democracy 
law cannot run far ahead of public conscience. The 
safe rule of progress in such matters is agitation, edu- 
cation, legislation. First, the leaders in moral welfare 
agitate the question and mobolize the leadership. Then, 
through public education, the issue is made a matter 
of social conscience. This done, laws-can be passed 
with a public will to demand their enforcement. 

Laws are enforced by the executive arm of govern- 
ment. To be effective this arm of government must 


_ have both authority to do and discretion as to details of 


enforcement. There is always danger in authority. 
Once we are given it, we easily become arbitrary and 


egotistic. Men find it easy to use their authority as if. 


it were their personal right. No two cases are alike 
and the necessity of discretion gives the officer large 


~chance to use his bias, favor his friends, make his office 


a means of building up a political machine, and in 


many ways to turn public office into a private monop- ; 


oly instead of keeping it a public trust. 
THE SPIRIT AND 
THE LETTER OF LAW 

“The letter kills; the spirit gives life.”” This is no- 
where more true than in law enforcement. The law 
itself is a rule put down in so many words. The best 
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of rules can become tyrannical if applied to all indi- | 
viduals and all occasions alike. “The quality of mercy 
s is not strained,” Shakespeare made Portia say. It 
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should play like a gentle breeze over parched lands and 
be a cooling draught to thirsty lips. 

No law should be made unless it embodies a prin- 
ciple. Then those who enforce it should be honest, 
great-hearted men who can use the law to execute the 
principle. A good law misapplied may be quite as bad 
as a bad law, and worse than none at all. A boy stole 
sixty-five cents; it was his first and only offense, but 
the judge was a legalist and sent him to prison for Six 
years. A colored man pilfered a ham. Because “nig- 
gers must be kept down,’ the judge sent him to prison 
for fifteen years. Some pacifists became so radical 
during the war that they advocated refusal to accept 
the draft. The war spirit was high; they were tried 
in a bunch without any individual having a right ade- 
quately to state his personal case, and a war-inflamed 
judge and jury sent them to prison for half a life time. 

No enforcer of the law is a safe man if he is not 
an honest man, a wise and far-seeing man, and a hu- 
mane and patient man. Many who break the laws are 
ignorant; some are under the affliction of being “‘born 
short,” and some have been foredoomed and fore- 
damned by their environment. Others are shrewd, and 
some have money to hire legal brains to defeat justice. 
It all too often happens that the shrewd and well-to-do 
escape, while the ignorant and hapless suffer. Nothing 
does so much to break down respect for law as that 
sort of thing, for it convinces these who do most of 
the law breaking that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, and thus drives them into dis- 
respect for all law. 


CHURCH Must REVIVE 
THE PASSION FOR PROHIBITION 


The question uppermost in the minds of Christian 
citizens just now is that of the enforcement of our 
prohibition law. Prohibition furnishes a fine illustra- 
tion of how good moral laws are obtained in a democ- 
racy. First came our grandmothers of a century ago 
with their agitation for temperance. Agitation was 
like the fall plowing and the winter freezing of the 
soil, for there was much persecution and cynical des- 
pising to be endured. Then came education, when they 
put scientific temperance instruction into the schools 
and converted the pulpits into temperance platforms. 
Along with these came the revelations of medicine that 
alcohol is a poison and the experience of industry that 
it was a caues of gross inefficiency. Then legislation 
banished the saloon. Thirty-three states banished it, 
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and more states voted for the Kighteenth Amendment 
than ever voted for any other. It is here to stay, be- 
cause three-fourths of the American people want it. 

Prohibition was obtained by a nation-wide enthu- 
siasm ; it must be upheld by a nation-wide enthusiasm. 
Eternal vigilance is the price we must pay for this 
freedom from John Barleycorn. We are too much 
inclined to rest upon our laurels and leave enforcem-nt 
solely the law officers. We must put vigorous public 
opinion back of law enforcement and we must see to it 
that none but honest men and men who believe in pro- 
hibition are made enforcement officers. 

We obtained prohibition through the exercise of a 
mighty moral passion; we shall lose it if we do not 
keep that passion alive. What the Christian citizenship 
unites in demanding will always be done in this coun- 
try; it is up to the churches to see that prohibition is 
a success. 


CAN THE LAW 
BE ENFORCED? 


No one knows; it has not been sincerely and effi- 
ciently attempted. Statements by responsible and up- 
right officials like Governor Pinchot and Mrs. Wille- 
brandt about the interference of political considera- 
tions are convincing. The retaining of Andrew Mel- 
lon in that cabinet office which was responsible for en- 
forcement did, whatever his official attitude, lower 
public confidence in the genuineness of efforts at en- 
forcement and kept enforcement morale low. The 
desire of President Hoover for law enforcement is 
sincere and beyond scepticism, but his conviction that — 
national prohibition is right has never been spoken. 
He has called it an experiment, nobly conceived, and 
said he wished it well. A ringing declaration that he 
believes in the principle of national prohibiton and 
decisive action would do more to both put morale into 
enforcement officials and an imperative into public 
opinion than any other one thing. 

All action, aside from the appointment of a com- . 
mission to study, not prohibition enforcement specifi- 
cally, but all law enforcement, has waited. Even the 
definite promise to take the enforcement division out 
of the treasury and put it under the department of 
justice went undone for more than a year. Not until 
Senators Borah, Howell and Brookhart, all Republi- 
cans and Hoover men, began their crusade did the 
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White House do more. The commission to study law 
enforcement may,furnish a basis for intelligent, great- 
er action in due time, but action did not need to await 
their report. We had the campaign back of us and 
the undoubted registering of prohibition sentiment 
in Mr. Hoover’s victory; we had the law and we had 
the scandalous breakdown of enforcement in those 
wet areas where Uncle Sam must do it if it is to be 
done, and we had the right to expect immediate, heroic 
and drastic action. Thanks to these dry, crusading 
Western Senators we may get it now. We have less 
reason to thank the Anti-Saloon League and other tem- 
perance organizations whose slogan seems to have been 
“wait upon Hoover.” We are for standing behind the 
President in every move he makes for enforcement, but 
we are for movement, not merely standing, for the 
present administration will make enforcement a suc- 
cess or we will lose national prohibition through either 
nullification or modification. 

Putting enforcement under the department of Jus- 
tice gives us hope. It is understood that the Attorney- 
General is a genuine dry and his promise to put on 
the enforcement staff only those who will themselves 
obey the law gives greater hope. If he would employ 
only those who sincerely believe in the law we would 
have even greater hope. But we have no hope of final 
success at all unless the churches and the temperance 
forces can stir up in the public conscience the old-time 
passion for enforcement in local communities by local 
officials. Uncle Sam cannot police the nation, nor 
would we desire him to do so. He can enforce those 
phases of the law having to do with manufacture, per- 
mits, smuggling, etc., and he will have to enforce it in 
the large wet cities or see it nullified for lack of local 
sentiment, but this nation is four-fifths dry by state 
and local option laws and none of them have been 
repealed. If these laws are nullified by inaction it is 
not the fault of the federal government but of state 
and local government. 


Indignant Citizen: “Officer, stop that man!” 

Officer: “What fur, me man? What’s the trouble?” 

Citizen: ‘‘Why, he is a bootlegger.” 

Officer: ‘‘Listen here, feller. Don’t get so excited. 
There will be another one along in a minute.” 


“Belle has a model husband.” 
‘Sport model or working?” 
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LIVE LONGER AND LET LIVE—LONGER 

The average babe born in this America of ours has, 
on the day of his birth, a “life expectancy” of 54.3 
years. Some will die soon and others will live to be 


- ninety or more, but the average life of all the babies 


born on any one day will be more than 54 years. If 
you are fifty-four now you have seen the average 
length of life increase from forty years to that of 
your own age. In other words, if you had lived in the 
days of your own father your chances for being dead 
right now would have been increased-by more than 
one-fourth. The average has increased five years since 
1900. Scientific research and preventive medicine in- 
crease the chance to live longer by about two and one- 
half years each decade. 

In Kansas every child born has an average chance 
to live to be sixty years old. In Pittsburgh a man 
averages only forty-seven years and a woman only 
fifty years. Kansas has been “dry” for a half century 
and most of the people breathe fresh air. Pittsburgh 
has been ‘wet’ always and most of its people breathe 
smoke polluted air. Kansas puts human life and its 
children first. Pittsburgh puts machinery and profits 
first. 

We say “scientific research and preventive medi- 
cine” have increased our chances to live longer. Science 
found what made us ill and preventive medicine taught 
us how to avoid catching it. Never did anything dem- 
onstrate better that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

All the great killers but two or three have been 
killed or badly injured. Typhoid, yellow fever, typhus, 
diphtheria, cholera, beri-beri, and tetanus (lockjaw) 
are either dead or are so badly crippled that they 
cannot longer slay us by the thousands. Cancer and 
tuberculosis are still able to slay, but T. B. has lost its 
strong right arm in the battle. 

One week I counted the number of folks on the street 
car going home in the evenings, and the number of © 
transoms open in that same car. One night there were 
117 passengers and three small transoms open; the 


next night, 121 passengers and only two tpanadens eae 


open ; the next night 112, with one small transom open, 


and the last night 116, without a single opening any- 
where. The news about polluted air and infection had — 


not reached the street car company—at least it had 
not reached their conscience enough to compel them 
to train their conductors to ventilate. 
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Before the war the French people voted by a great 
majority, in a newspaper referendum, that Pasteur 
was a greater man than Napoleon. Napoleon destroyed 
lives; Pasteur saved them. His discovery of the dis- 
ease germ and the work of the institute that bears his 
name have saved, it is estimated, 18,000,000 lives in 
the past thirty-five years. 

Some day we will build more monuments to the 
scientists and humanitarians who save lives and fewer 
to the generals who take them. Some day we will be 
more concerned about the smoke that increases throat 
and lung irritation and less about the “‘personal privi- 
lege” to make smoke. Some day we will arrest some- 
one for crowding more than 100 people in a street car 
without a ventilator open. Some day our doctors will 
spend more time preventing illness than they do curing 
it. Some day our parsons will preach, “save life,” as 
ardently as they have preached, “save souls.” 


THE EDITORS SAY: 


“So far as good intentions and kindly feeling go the 
United States may challenge comparison with any 
country. But when it comes to embodying our fine 
sentiments in international agreements we suddenly 
balk. This is the reason why we are exposed just now 
to sarcastic remarks from the other nations represented 
inthe London Naval Conference. They point out that 
Americans are always ready to exhort other countries 
to do their full duty, but that when they ask us to join 
them in a cooperative work for the good of all, we 
proudly draw ourselves up and stand aside. . . . 
By our persistent attitude we are in danger of align- 
ing against us, sooner or later, the Powers with which 
we so constantly refuse to cooperate.—Times, Ind. 
Dem., New York City. 


“Mr. McFadden is all worked up now over the pro- 
posed international bank.” Although America’s world 
trade is constantly increasing and our highly efficient 
system of mass production is constantly demanding 
more and more markets, we should, according to those 
who subscribe to the views of Mr. McFadden, be utterly 
unconcerned with any movement calculated to stabilize 
the medium of exchange of our customers. They can 
See no connection whatever between world stability 
and American prosperity. They semingly cherish the 
delusion that it is possible for us to continue to reap the 
benefits of expanding markets without making any 
contributions whatever toward the economic rehabilita- 
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tion of the nations that buy our goods.’’—Tennessean, 
Dem., Nashville, Tenn. 


“The United States exports merchandise to foreign 
countries; here is surely a foreign entanglement re- 
quiring Mr. McFadden’s attention. The United States 
wants foreign countries to pay debts of over $11,000,- 
000,000 to its Treasury, as funded by ratified agree- 
ments; surely a most serious entanglement. 
Isolation ceased to work in the case of Japan when 
Commodore Perry in 1853 committed an act of war 
by entering Japanese waters with a war fleet, despite 
the existing prohibition. It ceased for China when 
European naval forces wrested territorial concessions 
and trading privileges from her. Our own country’s 
record is intolerant of hermit nations. Yet their way 
offers the alternative to the entanglement of finance, 
trade and arbitral commitment which appear to Mr. 
McFadden so terrible. Mixing with the rest of the 
world entangles; isolation imperils. Which shall it 
be?”—Fagle, Ind., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Reduced to its lowest terms—and pretty low it is at 
best—the spirit that controls this Nation’s attitude 
toward consultative pacts, security pacts or any other 
pacts that involve the element of action to preserve 
peace or to discourage violators of peace, amounts to 
this: We will talk peace till the cows come home so long 
as we are bound to do nothing but talk. We will sign 
any document that extols peace, urges peace, pledges 
peace—in general terms. We stand ready, from our 
proud isolation, to tell other nations what to do if peace 
is violated, but without one scintilla of promise that we 
will help themdoit. . . .’—World, Ind. Dem., New 
York City. 


SOCIAL TRENDS FROM THEIR VIEWPOINT 
“T get a real kick out of it.” 
“One magazine that I read from cover to cover.” 
“T find it perfectly reliable—keep every number, fil- 
ing them for reference.” eee 
“Uniformly most worth while—am much profited 
and stimulated in reading it.” 
“T can’t resist this one, so here is your ‘two-bits. 
“T like its originality.” 
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“So you met Alice today.” 
“Yes, I hadn’t seen her for ten years.” 
“Has she kept her girlish figure?” 
“Keep it? She’s doubled it.” 
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KIPLING’S EXPLORER 


“There’s no sense in going further—it’s the edge of cultivation,” 
So they said, and I believed it—broke my land and sowed my 
crop— 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border station 
Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run out and 
stop. ; 


Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated—so: 
“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the 
Ranges— 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. 
Go!” 


So I went, worn out of patience; never told my nearest neighbours— 
Stole away with pack and ponies—left ’em drinking in the town; 
And the faith that moveth mountains didn’t seem to help my labours 
As I faced the sheer main-ranges, whipping up and loading down. 


March by march I puzzled through ’em, turning flanks and dodging 
shoulders, 
Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack of grass; 
Till I camped above the tree-line—drifted snow and naked boulders— 
Felt free air astir to windward—know I stumbled on the Pass. — 


’Thought to name it for the finder; but that night the Northern found 
me— 
Froze and killed the plains-bred ponies; so I called the camp 
Despair 
(It’s the Railway Gap today, though). Then my Whisper waked 
to hound me:— ; 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Over yonder! Go you there!’ 


Then, I knew, the while I doubted—know His Hand was certait 
o’er me. ; 
Still—it might be self-delusion—scores of better men had died— 
I could reach the township living, but . . . He knows what terro! 
LOPE -MeC msec 5 
But I didn’t . . . but I didn’t. I went down the other side, 
Till the snow ran out in flowers, and the flowers turned to aloes, a 
And the aloes sprung to thickets and a brimming stream ran k 
But’ the thickets dwined to thorn-scrub, and the water drained 
shallows. 
And I dropped again on dessert-blasted earth, and blasted sky. 
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remember lighting fires; I remember sitting by ’em; 

I remember seeing faces, hearing voices, through the smoke; 
remember they were fancy—for I throw a stone to try ’em. 
“Something lost behind the Ranges” was the only word they spoke. 


‘remember going crazy. I remember that I knew it 
When I heard myself hallooing to the funny folk I saw. 
7ery full of dreams that desert, but my two legs took me through 
Pee one's 


3ut at last the country altered—White Man’s country past disputing— 
_ Rolling grass and open timber, with a hint of hills behind— 
There I found me food and water, and I lay a week recruiting. 
_ Got my strength and lost my nightmares. Then I entered on my 
find. | 


Thence I ran giay first rough survey—chose my trees and blazed and 
‘ tinged ’em— 
_ Week by week I pried and sampled—week by week my findings 
E grew. 
ul he went to look for donkeys, and by God he found a kingdom! 
But by God, who sent His Whisper, I had sock the worth of 
two! = 
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The White Christs come from the East, 
i And they follow the way of the sun; 
_ * And they smile, as Pale Men ask them to Lats 
--—s At the things Pale Men have done; He 
For the White Christs sanction the sum of things— 
Faggot and club and gun. 


Whine of the groaning car, — Ba cee 
Caste, which divides like a wall; ~~ Ren te TS —s 
- Curse of the raw-sored soul : - aioe, 
Doom of the great and small ~ ap Se aac eee 
e White SE heetes rare by Pale white Men epee 


By the Way 
CAN CAPITAL 
BE DEFLATED ? 

The American Legion is backing a bill to “draft cap- 
ital and labor” in case of war. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor opposes it because it does not be- 
lieve capital can be drafted but labor, like soldiers, can 
be. Ex-Commander Spafford let the ‘cat out of the 
bag’ in a colloquy with members of the House Com- 
mittee considering the bill.~ Here it is: 

Mr. James: How are you going to draft capital un- 
der your bill? 

Mr. Spafford: You cannot draft capital; you know 
that, sir. 

Mr. Garret: Why? 

Mr. Spafford: The Constitution of the United States 
says that you cannot take a man’s property without just 
compensation. . . . To draft capital and take a 
man’s property would be making us into a United 
States of soviet America, instead of the United States 
of America. 3 

Mr. Speaks: You cannot take his property, but you 
can take his life? 

Mr. Spafford: Yes, sir; I think everybody recognizes 
that. 

Mr. Quin: What about the idea of conscripting labor? 

Mr. Spafford: You could not do that. You cannot 
conscript labor under the Constitution. You cannot 
make a man work for a private master, against his will. 

Mr. Quin: So you would not attempt under this bill, 
according to your idea, to conscript or draft either cap- 
ital or labor? 

Mr. Spafford: It is unconstitutional; it cannot be 
done. That is my interpretation of the Constitution, 
and I believe everybody present would interpret it the 
same way. 

CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIP CHESTS 
For FILIPINO CHILDREN 

‘The Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren is promoting its third project. The country se- 
lected for this year is the Philippine Islands and the 
symbol chosen to bear the goodwill greetings from the 
_ children of the United States to the Filipino children is 
a Friendship Treasure Chest. 

The project will be consummated in the Philippines 
on December 30, 1930, a national holiday commemorat- 
ing the death of Dr. Jose Rizal, the great Filipino pa- 
triot who gave his life to win freedom for his people. 
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The Department of Education will receive the 
Friendship Treasure Chests and distribute them and 
their contents to the children of the Philippines. 

The first project in world friendship promoted by 
the Committee was between the children of the United 
States and the children of Japan. The symbol selected 
for the carrying of the message of goodwill was a doll. 
The program was consummted in Japan on March 38, 
1927, the day of celebration of the famous Japanese 
Doll Festival. Thirteen thousand of these Doll Mes- 
sengers of Friendship were sent by American children 
to those of Japan. A reciprocal project was developed 
by the Japanese Committee on World Friendship. 
2,610,000 Japanese children shared in the sending of 
58 beautiful Doll Ambassadors of Goodwill. The story 
of this first attempt to express friendship in a con- 
crete way is told in a recently published, well illus- 
trated book, “Dolls of Friendship.” ($1.50.) 

The second project was with Mexico and the symbol 
used was a Friendship School Bag. 30,000 were filled 
and sent to the children of Mexico in 1928. This proj- 
ect was consummated on September 16, Mexico’s Day 
of Independence. 

The Mexican Committee on World Friendship among 
Children is developing plans for a reciprocal project 
with the children of the United States, to be carried 
out in 1930. A million and a quarter children of pri- 
mary school age will share in the sending to the United 
States of 49 exhibits of the arts and industries of their 
country. ‘There will be one exhibit for each state in 
this country, and one for Washington, D. C. 

The Friendship Treasure Chests and all further in- 
formation may be secured by writing to the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES 
ON SocIAL TRENDS 
Anti-prohibition partisans are prone to point out that 
there has been a considerable increase in the death- 
rate from alcoholism since 1920. The editor of SOCIAL 
TRENDS very properly shows that such a comparison is 
unfair, because after the strict enforcement of war- 
time prohibition and the beginnnig of national prohi- 
bition all statistical studies bearing on this question 
revealed a marked decrease in the bad results of drink- 
ing. The proper comparison is with pre-war and pre- 
prohibition days, which shows a striking decrease in 
’ the number of deaths from alcoholism except in centers 
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where the most lawless bootlegging flourishes. In 
Maryland and New York the rates are similar to those 
of pre-war periods. In the dry states the rates are cut 
squarely in two and in the country as a whole there is a 
decrease of 50 per cent. 

This is undoubtedly the proper angle from which to 
view the subject and the foregoing paragraph is quoted 
from SOCIAL TRENDS merely to keep the record straight. 


AMERICA TO HAVE OFFICIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE AT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Special to The New York Times. 

Washington, June3.—The growing interest of the 
United States in the activities of the League of Na- 
tions is reflected in the decision of the State Depart- 
ment to have an experienced diplomat as its represen- 
tative at Geneva. 

The department has selected for this post Prentiss 
Gilbert, Assistant Chief of the Division of Western 
European Affairs at the State Department, who has 
a permanent appointment as a drafting officer. Mr. 
Gilbert will serve in Geneva as a consul, as Geneva 
is not the capital of Switzerland, and only a consular 
office may be assigned there. 

There have been recurrent reports both here and 
in Geneva that the State Department was to have a 
veteran official as representative at Geneva, but these 
reports have lacked official confirmation until now. 

Recently, in anticipation of the appointment of Mr. 
Gilbert, new and larger quarters were obtained quite 
close to the headquarters of the League at Geneva. 


WHOSE TARIFF 
Is A TARIFF? 

Ruth Bryan Owen votes for protection of Florida 
products. The militant farm-bloc Senators from the 
beet area vote for the tariff on sugar. Oil, sugar, 
steel, etc., banish all lines of party and enlist a Soviet 
of statesmen from their kingdoms. Mr. Dooley summed 
it all up back in the days of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

“T am heartily in sympathy with th’ sinitor fr’m 
Louisyanny’ says the sinitor fr’m Virginya. I loathe 
th’ tarift. Fr’m my arliest days I was brought to 
look at it with pizenous hatr’d. At many a convin- 
tion ye cud hear me whoopin’ again it. But if there 
is such a lot iv this monsthrous iniquity passin’ 
around, don’t Virginya git none? Gintlemen, I do 


not ask, I demand rights f’r me commonwealth. I 
_ will talk here ontil July fourth 1982 agin the pro- 
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posed hellish tax on feather beds onless somethin’ is 
done f’r th’ tamarack bark iv old Virginya. 

“Senator Aldrich acceding to his demand, the con- 
clusion of the Virginya senator was: “I would be 
forced to waive me almost insane prejudice again’ th’ 
hellish doctrines iv th’ distinguished Sinitor fr’m 
Rhode Isiand,’” says he. 


THE TARIFF 
Hog TRouGH 

Here is what Charles Francis Adams, father of the 
present Secretary of the Navy, himself a New Eng- 
land manufacturer, thought of those who profit by an 
excessively high protective tariff. Senator Tom Con- 
nolly read it into the Congressional Record: 

“Speaking after the fashion of men, they are either 
thieves or hogs. I myself belong to the former class. 
I am a tariff thief, and I have a license to steal. It 
bears the broad seal of the United States. I stole 
under it yesterday. I am stealing under it today. I 
propose to steal under it tomorrow. The government 
has forced me into this position, and I both do and 
shall take full advantage of it. I am, therefore, a 
tariff thief with a license to steal. And what are 
you going to do about it? 

“The other class comes under the hog category—that 
is, they rush squealing and struggling to the great 
Washington protection trough, and with all four feet 
in it they proceed to gobble the swill. Well acquain- 
ted with those of this class, you know their attitude 
and their utterances. It is useless for me to dilate 
upon either. To this class I do not belong. I am 
simply a tariff thief, but, as I have said,with a license 
to steal. _ 

“But, on the other hand, I am a tariff reformer. 
I would like to see every protective schedule swept 
out of existence, my own included.” 

This is an exceedingly frank statement made about 
the protective tariff steal, made by a man who was 
getting benefits from it put who was honest enough 
to tell his beliefs against it. We so many times won- 
der why nearly all of our people who are harmed in- 
stead of helped by these too high rates take so little 
interest in it. They don’t seem to care, and that’s 
just the time the “thieves” get in their worstwork. 
THE NEGRO WE 


_ Do Not Know 
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The man who confidently says, “I know the nigger,” 


-is the one who knows least about the Negro. If he 
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knew him he would not call him “nigger’”—at least not 
if he respected him. ‘The self-assured white who as- 
sumes black inferiority knows little of the educated 
Negro or his thoughts. 

The Chicago Defender is a remarkable newspaper. 
It is militant, but not more so than tens of thousands 
of those colored folk who are now schooled and think- 
ing for themselves. Finding that the stores in Chi- 
cago’s “Black Belt’? owned by whites employed white 
clerks only it started a crusade which resulted in 300 
colored clerks being employed within two months. 

The following, clipped from an editorial in its col- 
umns, is a fair sample of the reaction of the new 
moulders of opinion now coming into leadership among 
the rank and file of the better schooled and more cul- 
tured of the race: 

“We of America are not Africans but Americans. 
We came to this country when it was a wilderness and 
have grown with it while helping it to grow. We 
have in our veins the same blood that flows through 
the veins of those who like to call themselves white. 
As a subject race we had to submit to this admixture 
—there was no choice. We have tilled the soil of 
America, laid low her forests, excavated for her build- 
ings, helped erect them and now help to operate them. 
We have fought the enemy of America who happened 
to be the enemy of the American white man. We 
have fought to maintain the nation and to defend its 
principles. We have fought for independence of other 
Americans while earning our independence. We have 
established our claim to citizenship. 

“But have we citizenship? Have we freedom? Is 
he free whose soul is chained? Is that man free whose 
mind is shackled through prejudices of those who sur- 
round him? Is he free who is not allowed to earn 
food for his family? Indeed, is he free who cannot 
even contemplate a family without permission from 
another whose right to this authority lies only in his 
superior numbers? 

“Ts that man free who must bow to the yoke of 
segregation, discrimination, proscription—is he free 
whose women must submit to lust of the white man— 
must bear children by him to add to the sum total of 
the nation’s misery? Is he free who, because his color 
identifies him, must yield to blind prejudice in all of its 
bestial forms? Is the man free who dangles from the 
lyncher’s rope—who writhes in pain as firebrands burn 
his flesh from bones as white people shout in glee?” 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS. By 
Shailer Matthews. 212 pages. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Dean Matthews studies the various theories of 
atonement as patterns representing the dominant ideas 
and social organizations of their time and seeks to 
construct a modern interpretation as a pattern of our 
scientific, socializing period in human society. He 
spurns the idea of atonement becoming merely an at- 
one-ment and develops a theology far from humanism. 
In love as the dominating motive in the Christian teach- 
ing, he discovers the means of social adjustment which 
brings all men into fellowship and harmony; in love 
he finds fundamentally that principal of vicariousness 
which was expressed in the atonement of the cross. 
The book affords an excellent review of the various 
systems of soteriology for the non-technical reader and 
saves the theory of atonement by putting it in modern 
social terms. 


THE INSIDE OF PROHIBITION. By Mable Walker 
Willebrandt. 347 pages. $2.00. Bobbs Merrill. 

Mrs. Willebrandt is a remarkable woman, and in 
this book tells a remarkable story—the story of efforts 
to get prohibition enforced at the hands of one who 
really meant it; but she tells only half the story— 
that of the work in the field with its frustrations by 
politicians, delays in law courts, successes where the 
‘yowers required work sincerely and energetically. 
But she tells nothing about the Daugherty regime, 
under which she worked, makes no reference to Mr. 
WMellon’s interference in Pennsylvania, nor to the | 
characteristic Coolidgean apathy towards the whole 
problem. The story of interference in the common- 
wealth of Al Smith is pungently told but one has to 
turn to Giffcrd Pinchot to get it as well told in the 
commonwealth of Mellon and Grundy.- Even with 
these difficulties, in its positive aspects it is a story 
that every apostle of the dry cause should read and 
ponder and profit by. 


WHo’s OBSCENE? By Mary Ware Dennett. 271 pages. 
$2.50. Vanguard Press. 

This is the story of Mrs. Dennett’s famous pamphlet, 
the attack upon it both publicly and in the court, the 
defense made and the pamphlet itself together with a 
survey of the powers granted the post office depart- 
ment to declare literature obscene and unmailable. It 
will be recalled that Mrs. Dennett, a matronly woman 
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of fine intelligence and wide influence, wrote a little 
pamphlet entitled “The Sex Side of Life” for her two 
young sons, wishing to give them information regard- 
ing things usually kept secret that would inform 
them regarding the mysteries of life without putting 
evil in their minds. It was scientifically written, with- 
out any insinuating suggestions, widely used by reli- 
gious educators, “Y’” Associations secretaries, com- 
mended by physicians and educators, but opposed by 
Roman Catholics who oppose birth control, by John 
Roach Stratton and a multitude of conventional peo- 
ple among whom were policemen and others. Mrs. 
Dennett has now been vindicated by the Court of 
Appeals and her book makes interesting and inform- 
ing reading for those who believe that the secrets of 
sex should be rescued from the limbo of confusion 
and put on the plane of other vital scientific instruction: 


BEHAVIORISM, A Battle Line—Edited by William 
P. King. 3876 pages. $2.25. Cokesbury. 

Dr. George B. Winton of Vanderbilt University calls 
this the most important book of the year. It is a 
symposium of articles on the pros and cons of be- 
haviorism by experts in that field, not alone psychol- 
ogists but moralists as well. To study the behavior 
of children and men in response to external stimulus 
and to thus learn how they react is one thing; after 
having done so to conclude that there is no such thing 
as consciousness or personality or free will and to 
build a metaphysical dogma of mechanism, is another 
thing. The first is illuminating in the study of human 
behavior; the last is stultifying both to the science of 
psychology and the art of living. Yet this dogma is 
being taught in academic circles and in the theories and 
methods of school teaching It brings once again the 
dark pall of a fatalistic attitude towards life to many 
of mankind. In this book sttidents of experience, abil- 
ity and discernment bring their critique, register their 
evaluation of behaviorism’s contribution, and puncture 
its dogmas without fear or favor. 
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Prof. Graham Taylor, the grand old man of The 
Commons has completed his autobiography. It is 
published under the title, “Pioneering on Social Fron- 
tiers” by the University of Chicago Press at $4.00. 
We call attention to it here as one of the finest bits 
of summer reading at hand—and will review it at 
length later. 
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THE RECOVERY OF GERMANY. By James W. Angell. 
425 pages. $4.00. Published by the Yale University 
Press for the Foreign Relations Association. 

Prof. Angell, of the Department of Economics in 
Columbia University, made this first hand study in 
Germany with the help of many experts and leaders, 
exploring the whole economic situation from the time 
of the making of peace up until the adoption of the 
Young plan. His study covers therefore the disasters 
of defiation, the dangers of revolution, the processes 
of stabalization in both government and industry, the 
effects of the Dawes’ plan, the problems of labor, un- 
employment, lack of foreign credit and the present 
movement towards the rationalization, i. e., the engi- 
neering of industry as a national enterprise. He finds 
that a heroic battle has been fought, resulting in po- 
litical stabilizaton and in rapidly growing industrial 
and business stabilization. He thinks Germany will 
have to do business on foreign credit for sometime but 
that there will be a gradual growth in internal sav- 
ings, and under the beneficence of the Young plan 
there will be a gradual but sure recovery of its place 
in the world of affairs. The fact that hundreds of 
millions are no longer drafted off to support an army 
in idleness helps mightily in recovery. 


THE IMPERIAL DOLLAR. By Hiram Motherwell. 310 
pages. $3.50. Brentanos. ee 

The author was a foreign correspondent for many 
years. His book gives an outline of American prog- 
ress towards world dominion. The key to his treat- 
ise is the chapter on What is Empire, in which he gives 
a skeleton-like sketch of what empire was in Rome 
and is in Great Britain and sums it up by saying 
“empire is exclusive influence exercised by one nation 
over another politically distinct nation or community.” 
In Rome, as under Great Britain’s flag, there are all 
kinds of governments from those under dictatorship to 
those completely autonomous in local affairs. Our 
growing imperialism he finds to be less political than 
economic but that we do exercise control over a num- 
ber of lands and do influence so dominantly as 
to make us financially imperial. The skeleton is filled 
out into the living form of a great, dominant, growing 
economic imperialism by telling the story of our inter- 
vention in Haiti, in the Caribbean, in Mexicoand the 
West Indies where our power and control is even 
more imperious and imperial than in the Philippines. 


Becoming now the creditor nation of the world, with 
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billions loaned to Europe and South America we hold 
a staff of empire as authoritative and dominating as 
any Britain has ever held through political control. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been used by dollar diplomacy 
and economic imperialism, but those things are not the 
development of the Monroe Doctrine, only a modern 
graft upon it. The book is written with the fasci- 
nation of a tale. 


THE TWILIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 470 pages. $38.00. Vanguard Press. 

A philippic against supernaturalism, directed chiefly 
against fundamentalism. “The sunset of supernat- 
uralism” would seem to fit the contents better than the 
title. The author is fearless, ruthless, prolix, but mars 
by a vehemence which, if used by a prohibitionist, the 
author would condemn as fanatical—witness “‘prohi- 
bition has made murder a lesser crime than the pos- 
session of a pint of gin.” 

He contends that supernaturalism is a form of su- 
perstition, sees no hope of comprehending a being re- 
sponsible for all that is revealed by science, thinks all 
approach to moral and social questions based upon any 
statement about the will of such a creator is meta- 
physical rather than scientific, and therefore without 
validity in a scientific age. He doubts that Jesus’ 
teaching has any validity for modern problems, be- 
cause he lived in a simple age and knew nothing of our 
complex times nor of that modern scientific knowledge 
through which alone we can intelligently approach 
them, and declares he would much prefer to follow a 
socially minded, modernist apostle of Jesus than Jesus 
himself. He fails to find that the sermon on the 
mount derives validity from its proven worth in human 
experience. 


THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY: An Essay on The Evo- 
lution of Civilization, by Gerald Heard. Harcourt, 
Brace: and Co. 


This is a philosophy of history, written in full 
knowledge of anthropology and the social sciences. 
The author argues that the era of physical revolution 
is about over, pragmatism has about had its day, 
Splengerism and other pessimistic philosophic reac- 
tions are signs of the beginning of the end of the old 
order; they see the end of the old without seeing the 
emerging of the new, super-normal, psychological at- 
tainment that resolves things material into things 
spiritual as physics resolves matter into motion. The 
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senses of man are becoming so acute that the secrets 
of both the stars and the atom are being unfolded and 
before them the egoistic aspirations of the puny indi- 
vidual melt away; so also do his prejudices, racial an- 
tagonism, and all those small things that make for 
social cleavage, exploitation and the petty conceits of 
the individual who would make the world, or such 
portion of it as he can, his oyster. Men will increas- 
ingly arise above animal sense, physical limitations will 
decrease, understanding the universe will become more 
important than a mere conquering of some of its 
parts. We will escape from “individuality” as from 
other limitations and we will mentally become the “‘in- 
tegrated parts of a larger conscousness,” “combining 
the peace of the co-conscious with the intensity of per- 
sonality.” 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? Human Culture in Perspective. 
By Robert H. Lowrie. Harcourt, Brace. 

The author is an.accomplished anthropologist. Ex- 
cept for the variations our genius has given things, he 
sees little new outside the discoveries of science and 
the inventions of machinery. Our moral codes, modes 
of social control, and the forms and customs under 
which we live, exist in embryo somewhere in the prim- 
itive past: we have developed or refined them and 
we still have much to do, for we are too much the 
children of things as they are to realize just how much 
of the crude, the superstitious, the mystical and the 
purely customary there is hung upon us. 


SEVEN IRON MEN. By Paul De Kruif. Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. 
The story of the Merritt family and the discovery 


of the Mesaba iron range of northern Minnesota, a. 


thrilling narrative of the pioneer life of men in whose 
veins there was poetry, adventure, love of the out-of- 
doors. and who were intrepid in purpose: The Mer- 
ritts had no “school learning,” despised the trained 
engineers, went by a homely trial-and-error method 
and a mvstical belief that “this is the heart of the 
continent” until they won. 'Then follows the dolorous 
tale of men of the woods and of dreams trying material 
development, financing, etc., and the fleecing of the 
lambs by ruthless financiers and captains of industry. 


TENTS OF THE MIGHTY. By Donald Richerg. 267 
pages. $2.50. Willett, Clark & Colby. 
“The author is a Chicago attorney who takes the 


-- people’s causes for his cases. He was a close friend 
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of Roosevelt and collaborated with him and his un- 
official cabinet in the promotion of the Bull Moose 
movement. Heisa great admirer of Woodrow Wilson 
and gives him credit for promoting successfully more 
benign legislation than any other president in the 
history of the country. His four horsemen are Bryan, 
Roosevélt, Wilson, and LaFollette. He was one of the 
captains of the guard in the campaign of the great 
Wisconsin progressive for the presidency. So effect- 
ively and unselfishly has he fought in law and court 
the cause of the people that by a special vote of the 
Senate he was made the “friend of the court’ in the 
famous railroad valuation case and appeared there to 
argue the cause of the people without fee or client. 
This book is the story of thirty years of our moving 
political life, told with a tolerant good nature, a phil- 
osophical serenity and a pungency that arises out of 
absolute frankness. It is racy with incident, ripples 
with humor, and qualifies as a first-class human docu- 
ment . 


THE RED HARVEST. Vincent Godfrey Burns. 433 
pages. $38.75. Macmillan. The sub-title is “A Poet’s 
Cry for Peace.” 


It is a truly splendid anthology of peace poetry, 
classified under such heads as The War Gods Wait, 
The Dance of Death, Echoes of Old Wars, Christ and 
War, The Ghostly Marches, The Unknown Soldier, 
Poems to Woodrow Wilson, The Federation of the 
World, etc. Most of the authors are modern and most 
of the poems arose out of the late war in which the 
editor was a participant and from the horrors of 
which he recoiled with a vow that he would devote 
the rest of his life to the war upon war. Poetry 
furnishes the finest form for the expression of ideal- 
ism and in this volume will be found more and a 
finer expression of the reaction from war on behalf of 
humanity than in any other book that has ever fallen 
under our eye. 


Juror: “I can’t serve on this panel, judge, just one 
look at that man convinces me he is guilty.” 

Judge: “That’s not the prisoner. That’s the prose- 
cuting attorney.” 
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